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The Wakefield, Pontefbact, and Goolb Railway Bill 
which was promoted by local parties, in conjunction with the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway Company, was introduced into 
Parliament on the second day of the session of 1845, and encountered, 
in every stage of its progress, the most determined, but unsuccessful, 
opposition of the York and North Midland Railway Company, as 
the promoters of a competing line, called the Brayton and Goole 
Railway. 
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Sib John Yabde BuLLEB—Chairman. 
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COUNSEL AGAINST THE BILL. 



Mr. Austin, Q.Cr 
Mb. Alexandeb, Q.C. 
Mb. H1LDTABD3 Q.G. 



Mb. Knowles, Q.C. 
Mb. PiCKEBiNa. 
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SOLICITORS. 
Messbs. Richabdson and Gutoh, York. 
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The Bbayton and Goole Railway was bejected, and the 
Wakefield, Ponteibact, and Goole Railway Bill was 
unanimously passed by the Committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
and received the Royal Assent, 31st July, 1845. 
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Mt Lords, 

In discharge of the arduous duty devoWed upon me^ t shall^ in 
the first place, as succinctly as pos^ble, meet the case of my learned 
friend, Mr. Hildyard, and then proceed to persuade your Lordships 
that the undertaking:, now waiting your approval, was commenced 
after much deliberation, and that its details, cautiously projected, are 
sanctioned by reflection; that it is not, as represented by our 
opponents, a crude scheme, adopted in haste, and condemned by its 
promised results. In short, I undertake to shew to the Committee, 
that Mr. Harris's vindication has been furnished by the other side, 
and that, had he no other reason to urge for the line selected by him, 
than avoidance of the evils necessarily resulting from the plans of 
Messrs. Birkenshaw and Leather, that reason will be more than 
sufficient. For I will prove to demonstration, that the adoption of 
their recommendations, would be productive of unmixed evil. These, 
I know, my Lords, are bold assertions, especially on the part of one, 
compelled, as I am, to plead guilty to the charge of juniority, as 
urged against me by my learned friend, Mr. Alexander ; but ** the 
great crime of being a young man, which the learned gentleman has 
with so much candour and liberality charged upon me, I shall 
attempt neither to palliate nor refute; but content myself with 
wishing to be one of those, whose follies may cease vnth their youth." 
It is long, very long, since my learned accuser could be charged with 
the ofiFence of juvenility ; and obliviousness has made him uncharitable. 
I should not have deemed it necessary to have occupied your 
Lordships* valuable time, upon which such merciless trespasses hare 
ahready been made, on a subject only personal, but that it has happened, 
throughoot this long investigation, whenever I ventured to object to 
any of the proeeedings on the oilier nde, I hare inrariably Ibeen 
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reminded of my juniority. Strange inconsistency! for, legally 
speaking, my friend, Mr. Alexander, himself is junior to his leader, 
Mr. Austin. I cannot, therefore, for the life of me, discover either 
point, force, or good taste, in the reproach. True, my accuser wears 
the outward badge of precedence ; but, if he perseveres in such 
answers to the arguments of his opponents, who may happen to 
appear in more homely attire, he will go far to convince the public 
that silk and stuff are convertible terms. But whilst I can boast of 
the confidence of my most able leader, Mr. Talbot, who has paid me 
the practical compliment of confiding the weight of this difficult case 
to my judgment, I have more than enough of philosophy to bear Mr. 
Alexander's taunts with eqanimity. That I may not have justified 
the confidence reposed in me — that I may have disappointed the hopes 
entertained by my clients — that I may have trespassed upon the 
forbearance of the Committee — and may have been guilty of much 
indiscretion, I am free to admit. My extenuation must be my youth. 
Such an excuse is too far behind, to be invoked by my learned censor. 
But now, my Lords, let me respectfully bespeak your attention to my 
reply to the observations of my learned friend, Mr. Hildyard. Most 
assuredly, if physical energy — vituperative declamation against his 
opponents— fulsome eulogy of his clients — and unqualified imfounded 
assertion, could pass current with your Lordships for reason and 
argument, 1 could have little hope of success. But I trust that I 
shall demonstrate that my learned friend's address has this peculiarity 
about it, that it does not contain one invulnerable position ; and, if the 
Committee are not already too wearied to follow me, I will go over 
his argument, step by step, and, with the force of truth, eject him 
from every inch of ground of which he has possessed himself. 

It was somewhat curious to observe how my friend waxed hot 
and bold as he proceeded. He began in the accents of supplication, 
with a touching appeal to your Lordships' sympathies ; he concluded 
in the language of accusation, and a rude attack upon your fears. 
His exordium was an appeal, ad misericordiam, for the much 
injured Smyth. His Peroration arraigned the legislature at the bar of 
public opinion, with Mr. Hildyard as judge, for conspiring to cheat 
the public of their rights. Throughout the whole of my friend's 
address, I may say from the very commencement of this inquiry in the 
Commons, to the time when I commenced my reply, no opportunity 
of puffing Mr. Hudson and his satellites^ and of disparaging all who 
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should dare to oppose his will, has been allowed to escape unimproved. 
Accordingly, Mr. Smyth is put forward aa a most injured man, and 
the company, whom I have the honour to represent, as everything 
unjust and tyrannical. Now, what really is the unparalleled 
wrong that we seek to do Mr. Smyth ? He livts upon a 
Common, near to Wakefield, in a house which has hoen said 
to have been in the possession of bis family for the last 
three centuries. I dare say it ia a very neat pretty house, 
and that it commands an interesting panoramic view, of which 
the portions of the railway seen from his house will constitute about 
two and a half per cent, of the whole, and your Lordshj|)3 will not 
forget that his own witnesses JMive proved that by plantation even 
those portions may be entirely covered. Much has been said about 
the old hall. This said hall is avowedly a recent purchase — is now 
occupied as a school — and is in such a state of dila-pidiition, that it 
would require more than it is worth to make it a fit habitation for a 
gentleman. All this has been proved by Mr. Smyth himself, liut, 
my Lords, your sympathies for poor Mr. Smjth were sought for, not 
merely on account of the injury doue to him by our approaching 
within a mile of his house, but also btjcauae, iiiiigle-handf?dj he opposes 
a public company. Was ever any appeal so unfounded? Single- 
handed ? Why, has it not been proved beyond all question that thi^ 
opposition is Mr. Hudson's ? Is it ^t conducted by Hudson'^ 
solicitor — sustained by the evidence of Hudsou*s cngineers^ — paid 
for by Hudson's money ? Have not all those facts been clearly 
proved by King Hudson himself? and was not Mr. Smyth compelled 
to admit the'ir truth ? How worse than idle, then, to talk about the 
hardship of forcing a private individual into oppusiuj^ a public 
company. K this be not Mr. Hudson's opposition, why take such 
pains to panegyrise him before your Lordshijis ? Why seek to build 
a temple to great Hudson's fame, out of the frag-ments of other men's 
reputations, if he be not the be-all and the end-all of this opposition 1 
But who is Mr. Hudson, this huge colossus, tliat doth bestride the 
narrow world ? I know not whether your Lordsbips attended closely 
to his examination. 1 did, from very surprise and disappointment^ 
not sure whether mine ears had been made " the fools of the othor 
senses." I read, and re-read that evidence > to find the secret 
of this gpreat man's ascendancy, and then was forced upon 
my mind a saying, learned in mj boyhood, ** You know 
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not, ittj Son, with bo'W tittle wisdom fbis greAt world i> 

governed," Hqw much mj LDt-da, of what thifl world calli 
gta&^f ifi b&sed upon the veriest accideDt; and Mr. Uudsoa will do 
*wiflel^ to contomplat© the frail tenure of his position, instead aS 
allowing himself to be inflated with the fubome aduLation olfiered to 
bim to-day. I have know^n him for some timo ; but I should despise 
jnyself, much as I esteem hi in, could I be betrayed into an effort to 
persuade bim that he his fitted^ either by intellect or attaiuEnentSj to 
govern tnen^ or guide the state* Butwhyishehore to-day ? Sui'ely, 
my LordSj if you are called upon to sc?an the motives of the promoters 
of tltis Bill;, juBtice also requires that you look weU to tbe views and 
objeetB of those opposing it. Will M^ Hudson so insult our under- 
■tandings, aa to state that be is disinterested in his opposLtion^tbat he 
ia here to shield Mr. Smyth from uppression, or to promote the public 
goodj except so far as that good may square witb tbe advantage of 
the companies he may represent ? Or, has he persevered in hh 
oppositiuu^ in realisation of tbe picture drawn by his learned Counsel 
of the gallantry of the English character^ tu dying game ? To h^ 
serious, my Lords^ can any opposition be mare iellish tfaau tbis ! 
The Board of Trade — the Public voice — the best engineering 
evidetice-'^ committee of the other House without a dissentient 
Toice^-all have combined in their recommendation of our undertaking. 
Yet Mr. Hudson perseveres in his resistance, and why t Merely 
beoailse avarice and a vulgar ambition tremble at any interference 
-with that monopoly, wbieb must be banefal to the public in 
any hands, and by far too weighty for the streng'th of Mr. 
Hudson. "When, therefwe, my learned opponent talks agaia 
ah^nt the cupidity of the Manchester and Leeds Company^ 
let it be at a time when bis Idol is out of sights lest it provoke 
liis hearers to institute comparisons, and jud^^e by contrast. 
But my learned friend supposed that we regarded the alliance between 
Messrs. Smyth and Hudson as a mystery. We do no sueh thing. 
The nature, objects, and circQiustaucea of that alliance are all before 
■us, and he wbo supposes there is any mystery about it, must indeed be 
ignorant of the characteristics of that animal called man. As far aa 
al! the parties to tbe contract are concerned, sels id the beginning, 
the middle, and the end ; and much as we may seek to impose upon 
ourselves by high-sounding words and euphoneous phrases, aye, 
though we presume eyen to deal with the Monarch of Railways, his 
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Vapoury Higlines$, E-iog Huidsonj, we ^liatl b« cot£i polled to admit tlbt 
phUosnphj qf Biirna, that "a man^s a man for a' that." And when I 
recalled Mr. Stephen Bon^ to aseertajn the oxtotit of his intprest in 
opposing riiilways, and the relation in which he and his father stood to 
Mr. Hudson, I meant not to impute dishonesty to that gcntlemtLn^ but 
merely to cautioa the Codftpittee against that bias, that self intereit 
aJmost neecissarily gives to one*3 views, and makes our thoughts the 
offspring of our wishes. But my friend will not admit that either 
Mr. Hudson or hU witnesses can bo moved by the imputes of men, or 
prone to the errorii of mortals. %Ve were iiAd that Mr. Hudson ia 
better aequainted wilh tho comiufprcial resourL-es and requirements of 
this king dam than any other ijian j that no problem is loo large for the 
giant grasp of his mind ^ that his heart is unassailable by the temptations 
and unapproachable fay tl^e weaknesses of the multitude. In sboii, if 
his admirers are to be believed, there is none so fit for the government^ 
moral, spirit uul, and political, of the empire, as Hudson. Why, then, 
let Britannia abdicate her sea-girt throne. Lvt her yield up her 
shield aod trident to abler hands, and lut King Hudsouj an naturelf 
from his well-earned seat, exhibit his claims, pbyisical and moral, to an 
admiring world. 

My friend has a supreme contempt for positives and comparatives. 
Accordingly, he is superlative in his abuse as in his pan^^gyric. Mr* 
Hawhshaw is the most shameless witness that ever came into a Court, 
becattse he said that this case of Mr. Smyth *s was the least entitled to 
compensation of any wh](;h he had seen, ^ow, my Lord a, in my 
opinion Hr, Hawksliaw needs not the aid of any man's praise. I will, 
there forcj content myself by simply inviting attention to his evidence* 
Look at hia conclusions ; weigh well the reasons by which he has 
concluded i and 1 do not fear the result. Having cnticiaed bia 
Htfttements, turn to tho evidence by which it h sought to refute them. 
Out of all the noblemen and gentlemen whom they have called, some 
of them the friends of Mr. Smyth, not one has been found to .lustif/ 
the extent of Mr. Smyth's complaint. What did my Lord WharncJiflFe 
Bay ? 1 need not tell your Lordships that he is a far-seeing, wise man i 
one who thinks before he speaks ; and I am sure that before he camo 
into this room, he had looked well at the plans and sections of Mr. 
Smyth's engii^eera. One an aw or given by his Lordship to Tny learned 
friend, Mr. Hardy, satisfied me of that. "In your opinion, my Lord,' 
■aid my friend^ "will great damage be done to the botiu of Mr, Smyth 
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by the projected Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole Railway." Answer. 
— '* I cannot tell ; I have visited Mr. Smyth, but I can give no positive 
answer to that question. " Question. — ** In your opinion, if another line 
could be taken with better gradients, and vdth fewer engineering 
difficulties, should that line be adopted ? " I entreat your Lordships to 
mark the answer — "I cannot answer that, unless I could be convinced 
that the other line which you suggest would do less damage than that 
which is done to Mr. Smyth." The Committee will, I am sure^ 
remember the damage which Mr. Smyth seeks to inflict on 
Sir Edward Dodsworth by Birkenshaw's line, and by-and-bye, 
when I come to my own case, I think I shall convince your Lordships 
that my Lord Wharnclifife had seen c^er results from both Mr. 
•Birkenshaw's and Mr. Leather's projected lines, far more disastrous 
than any that could affect the seat of Sir Edward. But Mr. 
Hildyard has discovered that we made overtures to Mr. Smyth, 
and urges his discovery as a proof that we admit the injury to 
him to be considerable. My Lords, I quote the cost, delay, and 
vexation of this opposition, as an answer to this fallacy. We offered 
him two thousand pounds. I put it to any reasonable being, although 
that amount is more by five times than any jury in the land will give 
him, would not those two thousand pounds have been well laid out ? 
Who does not know that in all undertakings of this kind the assent of 
the wealthy and influential must be bought at a great cost. It is not 
the land that is purchased. It is not the damage that is paid for. It is 
the help that is obtained, or, if not help obtained, at any rate resistance 
quieted. I am quite sure that my friend's long experience must have 
convinced him of the fallacy of his reasoning, founded upon our offer 
to Mr. Smyth. My excellent leader, Mr, Talbot, has «ome in for his 
share of animadversion, for endeavouring, as was said, to under-rate 
the mischief done to Heath House. I can only say that, in consultation, 
I advised a resistance to entertaining this petition at all. 1 believed 
then, as I do now, that Mr. Smyth has no locus standi. My reasons I 
will give presently. My Lords, if I appear to be disconnected in my 
observations, let me not be reproached. I must follow him who 
proceeded me, and if, in the pursuit, I have to encounter sharp curves 
and heavy gradients, your Lordships will bear in mind, that I am now 
going over our opponent's line, of which, thank God, I am not the 

engineer. 

''Many a shot, at random sent, 
Finds aim the archer little meant." 
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It is very dangerous dealing in aphorisms ; and when my learned, 
friend said it very frequently happens, that private interests are 
overborne by great companies, under the pretext of public good, 
had he forgotten his previous boast, that Mr. Hudson was connected 
with more railways than any other man in the country ? How many 
individual complaints have been drowned in the eloquence of my 
learned antagonist, as counsel for Mr. Hudson, on the score of public 
good. But it seems, my Lords, we are going too fast. My friend 
begs your Lordships, if I may so speak, to let off yoiu- steam — to stop 
your train — and look where you are going ; and he tells you gravely 
that all at once, in July, 1845, he has discovered that he has been 
aiding and abetting a great many misdemeanours, and he begs your 
Lordships to stop, that he and Mr. Hudson may have leisure to 
repent ; and to prove the sincerity of his petition, to-morrow he will 
be found beside the philanthropic Hudson, urging his claims upon the 
adoration of his countrymen, for laying out a railway from the North 
to the South of the Island. We are taunted with our parade of 
liberality, and it is said when the light broke in upon us as to the 
amount of injury we were doing to Mr. Smyth, we proposed to refer 
the matter. Why is it not proved that the offer to refer was made 
even before our survey was completed ? Was not Mr. Smyth himself 
compelled to acknowledge, that from the beginning, to the present 
moment we have always been ready to leave the matter to be decided 
by any nobleman or gentleman ? Was not that offer made long before 
coming to London ? Before going into the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee ? Again, before going into the Committee of the other 
House ? Has it not been repeated again and again ? What, then, 
is meant by thfe sneer at our liberality, or the insinuation of tardiness 
in referring ? 

What will your Lordships think of Mr. Smyth's boasted 
disinterestedness, when he states that when he had found out a better 
line he ordered his attorney to cease to treat at all, that better line, 
inflicting far greater damage on a far more important estate than his 
own ? But what does the fact of his solicitor coming to treat prove ? 
Why, it shews that his client treated it as a question of money — that 
Mr. Smyth's acquiescence might have been bought — and that Heath 
House may be endured, even though about 120 yards of our embank- 
ment may be seen at a distance of J mile. It must be borne in mind 
that the fact is not that we went to Mr. Marsden, as represented by my 
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friend^ "but that Mr. Marsden ciame to us ; and tkere can be verj little 
doubt, but for promises made by Mr. Hudson^ Mr. Smyth would hare 
had the good sense to take our ofifcr. One would really suppose that 
this said Mr. Smyth was like Juan Fernandez, the '' Monarch of all he 
surreys" — ^that between him and the horizon nothing was to intervene 
—that from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, all was 
made for Smyth. I will not attempt to touch the Turner-like paintings 
of my learned friend, when he assayed the picturesque ; nor shall I 
hope to keep pace with him in its pursuit. I leave him to the 
companionship of Dr. Syntax, and follow in the grosser pursmts of 
reason and fact. Now, as regards Mr. Smyth's ground of complaint, 
I say, that strictly speaking, he has no locus standi. Your Lordships 
have the model before you, and it has been shewn that in a field much 
nearer than the railway to bis house, within the last two months the 
Lord of the Manor has been boring for coal ; but it is said that no coal 
has been found. I care not for that ; had coal been discovered, a 
shaft would have been sunk — a steam engine erected — and all the 
objectionables of a coHiery in full play, by night and by day, in front of 
Mr. Smyth's drawing-room. We have also been informed, by Mr, 
Smyth himself, that the Canal Company have a perfect right to build 
warehouses, or lift coals in front of his house — that there are several 
fields with valuable water privileges, much nearer to his house, on 
which steam mills, factories, or other unsightly edifices may be erected. 
Now all these facts I elicited from Mr. Smyth's own lips. Who, then, 
can fail to discover that Mr. Smyth is treating as his that which rests 
upon the whim or caprice of his neighbours ; that be is calling upon 
a company, carrying out a great national undertaking to forego 
their objects, important though they be — to sacrifice an immense 
outlay, to avoid an annoyance to him, which any freeholder in the 
valley, betwreen him and our projected line, may create to-morrow, 
without let or hindrance. Why should a railway company, having 
purchased the land, be curtailed of any of the advantages which the 
possession brings with it? Or why should any man be allowed 
compensation for the loss of that, which was never his own, and the 
enjoyment of which hangs upon the conting^cy of caprice ? Again, 
it was said that Mr. Talbot grossly exaggerated the objectionables to 
this house. It would have been better to prove than to complain. I 
«ay that «v«ry statement of my learned friend, Mr. Talbot, is borne 
out to the letter. Hiere Is a public-house near; there are pi]ft>lic 
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»oadA in front of the house; there Is a gravel pit; there is a black*' 
fimith^s smithy ; there is a public cana1> with its towing path in front : 
and I have yet to learn how^ with all these adjuncts^ Mr. Smyth's 
house can be entitled to tlje importance which is attached to it by Mr. 
Hildyard. We offer to plant out the view of that portion of the line 
visible from the bed-room (for it is proved that it cannot be seen at 
aU from the ground floor); but no, it is impossible to satisfy this 
gentleman, as long as Mr. Hudson is at his elbow. This plantation 
will be objectionable. Now if anything were wanting to show how 
determined Mr. Smyth is to resist and complain, surely this would 
suffice. Mr. Smyth's view is a distant one ; all its charms verge upon 
the horizon. The objects in the valley immediately below his house 
are rather objectionable than otherwise, and yet, although we propose 
to close up two small apertures which do not in the least assist the 
prospect, we are told that our plantation would be objectionable. 
Why ? The only answer, because it is. I ask the Committee, is 
not Mr. Hawkshaw borne out by fact, when he says that of all 
the cases for compensation on the score of residential damage, 
which he has known, this is the least entitled to consideration. 
We were next favoured with a long lament over the disadvantages 
necessarily attendant upon the case of Mr. Smyth, because the 
counsel for the promoters had the first speech. I confess that 
such fears seem to me to argue too little for your Lordships' 
understanding, and a great deal too much for the address of counsel. 
I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I go on to other matters. Let me 
say a few words in vindication of Dr. Buchanan. The committee 
cannot have forgotten the storm of indignation that burst upon my 
poor head, the other day, because I put some questions to Mr. Hudson, 
as to the interest of Mr. Stephenson in many of Hudson's enterprises. 
Your Lordships' attention was very adroitly diverted from the real 
point of my cross-examination, and it was said that I had insinuated 
that Mr. Hudson was anxious to prevent the passing of our Bill, 
because it would interfere with the export of coal from the Clay Cross 
Colliery. My Lords, I am at a loss to discover how such a mis- 
interpretation of ray views eould have entered the mind of man. I 
certainly wished to shew your Lordships that both Mr. Hudson and 
lir. Stephenson were strongly interested in thwarting our enterprise ; 
and in every Court that I have attended, I have always seen this 
evidence ef strongly interested witnesses much criticised by both 
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Judge and Advocate. Indeed^ experience suggested to the sages of 
. ou^^ law, the wisdom of excluding parties^ immediately interested in the 
issue^ from the witness box altogether. I am prepared to admit that 
the evidence of an interested witness should be received with great 
caution, and am, therefore, willing that Dr. Buchanan should be 
brought within this category ; but let us be fair : at all events, let us 
place the doctor in the scale against the engineer. But it seems the 
model, too, must share my friend's abuse. I am not qmte sure whether 
that model were made perfectly intelligible to the Committee, but I 
will take upon myself to assert, that, upon inquiry, and the closest 
examination, it wiU be found correct to an inch. I will be content to 
submit it to the decision of Mr. Locke, one of their engineering 
witnesses, and will pledge my reputation on its exactness. 

One of your Lordships inquired, diu*iki^ the examination of Mr. 
Harris, if that model had been exhibited before the Committee of the 
other House. It was not, my Lords, for we did not deem it possible 
that men could be found to exaggerate, as some of the witnesses did 
on that occasion. The case appeared to us then, as I trust it appears 
to the Committee now, one of minor importance. The production of 
that model has had the effect of altering the tone, both of witnesses 
and counsel ; and I sincerely wish that your Lordships had an oppor- 
tunity of contrasting the evidence here with that given before the 
Commons. But to proceed. A case like that of the promoters, says 
my learned friend, is not to be proved by inflated and exaggerated 
evidence. I agree in that entirely ; but I will add, that it will bid 
defiance to stronger weapons than vituperation and inflated sentences 
on the part of counsel. You saw and heard, my Lords, the manner 
and evidence of Mr. Harris. Was there any thing either in manner 
or matter to justify the gibes and sneers put upon him by my learned 
friend ? I grant that he may. not be so good a Committee-room 
Engineer as some on the other side. He has not yet learned the art 
of dogmatising upon speculative and doubtful points, and he has yet 
to learn that it argues either wisdom or learning to treat the opinions 
of others upon unsettled questions with derision. He is a modest man, 
but I am sure that will not disparage him in the eyes of those whom 'I 
have the honour to address. I have lived in vain, if positiveness be a 
criterion of knowledge. Mr. Harris need not fear placing his actual 
experience in railway engineering in juxta-position with that of any 
whom they on the other side have caUed. He gave to the Committee a 
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list of the works in which he has been engaged; let their merits speak 
for him. It is not his faulty said my learned friend^ if nature has been 
niggardly in his mental gifts. Marvellous charity ! Unheard of con- 
sideration! It cannot be his reproach^ if he be not equal to a Stephenson^ 
a Locke, a Gooch, and though last not least, a Birkenshaw. Immortal 
Birkenshaw ! if not immortal now, he shall be, by the time I have summed 
up his merits. My learned friend, in the plenitude of his charity, has 
not only told poor Mr. Harris that he is a fool, but has loft him in 
the slough of despond — ^has assured him that his folly springs from 
physical causes — and bids him not dare to hope ever to come 
within the halo of the never-to-be-overtaken Birkenshaw. But 
let Mr. Harris take comfort, whilst his follies are sanctioned and 
adopted by such men as Messrs. Hawkshaw, Vignoles, Cubitt, Thompson* 
and Gibbs. He may depend upon it, the world will prefer such 
folly, to the divine wisdom of a Birkenshaw. I shall not follow 
the example set me on the other side, of tarnishing real merit by 
imqualified adulation ; but I refer thrtJommittee to the men and their 
doings, and I am much mistaken if the quiet sensible testimony of 
Mr. Hawkshaw has not driven the bugbears and affected apprehen- 
sions of the other side to the winds. One of the learned Counsel 
sought to be facetious, at the expense of Mr. Gibbs ; but I must think 
that he very soon repented his temerity. Mr. Gibbs is at this time 
engaged in an undertaking, as he himself stated, requiring more 
engineering skill and science than the laying out all the railways in 
the kingdom — I mean the draining the lake of Haerlem. What, then, 
is the force of the attempted satire upon Mr. Harris ? To ridicule 
him, is to disparage such men as those already mentioned, and they 
are by far too secure in public estimation to fear any attempted 
lampooning of Counsel. But to justify the attack upon Mr. Harris, 
his evidence has been strangely misrepresented. He has been made 
to say that he adopted the gradient of 1 in 150, because it was the 
ruling gradient on the JVIanchester and Leeds railway. He said no 
such thing. What he did say was this — I knew I was to lay out this 
line as a continuation of the Manchester and Leeds — that I was to 
keep in mind its objects and capabilities; and having ascertained 
that the worst gradient on that line was 1 in 160, (a good working 
gradient,) with a view to accommodate the greatest district I 
selected that gradient, feeling assured that an engine that would 
take their heaviest traffic over a gradient of 1 in 150 for 7 miles, 
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would, without wjj difflculj, talta tha train tlirough the irhol* 
lioa* That was what Mr, Hflrria did say, and mj learned friend muBt 
kare felt tlu^t he could not answer it^ wh^n h& so misrepresented him. 
It ym bill J indeed fa glaDce even at the eFideoDe of Mr, Beckett 
Bem^OT), who told the Committee that he thoogbt the portion of our 
line between ^Vakefield and Oakenshaw indiflpcnsable. In vain did 
mj learned friends endeavour to coax Mr. Dentaon into giviog 
evidence for Mr, Smyth j they appealed to hia friendship and lon^ 
mcquaiutance in yajn j and Mr. Beckett Deuison'd evidence seemed to 
me to amount to this — Mr. Smyth ia my iutimate friend — I won't say 
anything: i^gainst his claim, but I can't conscientiously say anything 
for it, Mj friend went on to say tbat there is no traffic so impoi'tant 
&» the heavy niineral traffic. Granted j coal is now tho very soul of 
commerce, and we urge this as one of our strongest arguments in 
favour of the Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole Railway, But my 
friend say a that your Lordships ought not to sanction a line for 
mineral traffic with o. gradient of 1 in 150. NoWj my Lords, after 
the evidence npon the subject of gradients, I ask, is not this absurd ? 
[Lord Monteagle here intimated that the Committee were of opinion 
tbat there was no nece$sitj to argue at any length that a gradient of 
1 in 150 presented any real obstacle to making a railway.] I am 
obliged to your Lordship for that intimation, as it will shorten con- 
ffiderably the observations that I should otherwise have felt myself called 
upon to address to the Committee, But there is one ruling fallacy 
throughout the whole of our opponent's case^ which I must expose. 
My friend has assumed, almost as an axiom, that the tax upon the public 
for passage and carriage must be in proportion to the constructing and 
locomotive cost ; whereas, experience has shewn the reverse of this ia 
almost every instance; -and one of Mr. Hudson's own servants proved 
that, upon the Leeds and Selby line, containing the worst gradients of 
any line vnder Mr. Hudson's control, the fares are lower than on any 
ether line in England. "Whereas, upon the l^rk and North Midland, 
A line almost upon a level, as cheaply made and worked as a jailway 
can be, the fares, according to the evidence of Captain Laws, are 
considerably higher than on the Manchester and Leeds, the most 
costly Kne in existence. This, I think, will be a sufficient answer 
to the observations on this head. But, it is assumed, that by 
lanctioning a mistake in a railway, your Lordships would raise up an 
eternal evil, that is the phrase used by my friend, Mr. Hildyard, 
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Why eternal? Is not a grand experimeDt about to be tried bj" 
atmospheric power, whichj if fluccessful, will shew to the world thi 
groundlessness of Mr. Stcpbecson^s. predictions and fears about 
gradients ? and if succesisful, who will be found to be the cheats tb^n ? 
Mr. Hildyard was pleased to be coraplimentaryj and told the Com- 
mittee that not the engine orsj aa Mr. Stephenson j in his extreme 
modesty, had said, wero cheating the public out of the benefits 
resulting from improvements in locomotive power; but that your 
Lordships were the real cheats. Permit me, my Lords, to say oue 
word in reference to the charge preferred by me against my learned 
opponents, of talking against time. I hardly know how 1 received 
the storm that my accusation called down. It must have been 
awfully sublime to those who witnessed it. My learned friend, Mr, 
Alexander, was the Jupiter tarrans, The order of nature was 
rerersed on this occasion, for the thunder preceded the Ughtnlngj and 
one really felt blinded by the flashus of my friend, Mr. Plckermg, whoj 
it will be remembered, indulged in some metaphysical speculations as 
to the formation of my mind. Nowj any one coming in at the crisis of 
the storm, would have supposed that I had attributed some baseness 
to my friends, unheard of in civilised society ; and jet I will venture 
to say, that there is not one of them — perhaps I ought to except Mr* 
Pickering, because I know his experience is very limited — but with 
that exception, there is not one of them that has not at some time or 
other, in hb professional career, talked against time. I think, 
therefore, that the indignation of my friends was rather more than 
proportionate to my offending, especially when I state to the cocamittee 
the grounds upon which 1 formed my opinion. Ours w^as the first Bill 
introduced into the Standing Orders Committee. We were there 
opposed for four days. We were eighteen days before the Committee 
of the other House, besides four days upon the clauses. We have now 
been nine days beforer your Lordships ■ and when I found three 
Counsel cross-examining every witness, I trust, my Lords, that you will 
be of opinion that my conclusion w as no t a has ty on e. A (ler a nauseating 
repetition of the flattery before heaped upon Mr. Hudson's enj^ineers, 
it was asked if it could be thought possible that such eminent men 
should pledge themselves to that which is not true. The like question 
is equally applicable to the gentlemen whom I have called j but such 
reasoning is most unsatisfactory and invidious j I will, therefore, 
avoid it. But I wish, with all my soul, that ths press would 
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exercise its censorship over engineering evidence; that Eom« 
intelligeiit observer wore placed in every Committe Room, to 
report the sayings of these gentlemen tj> the world. They would 
then be taught the vast distiction hetween the advocate and the 
witness J and perhaps be constrained to yield to public cenaurej what 
they new v?ithhold from strict truth. But if a comparis<in in thi3 
case must he Instkuted, lot me ask your Lordships whose interests are 
^ most bound up with truth ? Surely, his whose merits are to be tested 
by his work^whose reputation is to stand or fall by the excellence or 
worthleSHness of his operations when completed* Your mere 
Committee-room engineers may go from Committee to Committe e^ 
and say or unsay , at the bidSing of thetp employ ersj as the tiecasinti 
may require, and all be forgotteUj even by themselves 5 but let Mr, 
Harria jpi stake or deceive^ and his blunder or imposition shall furnish 
a beacon to all, to avoid the chance of either as long as bo may live, 
Wbat a atcango mistake my friend Mr. Hililyard . fell into, wheri he 
Stated that unless your Lordsliips were prepared to say that this was 
the best possible line that could be suggested j jou were bound to 
throw out this Bill. How can your Lordships decide ? Mr. Milnes 
stated the other day, " I have lived lon^ enough to know well, that if 
yon project the best line that can bo made, you will have a Mr, 
Stephenson come and say he could make a great deal better still; 
and when he had submitted his plans, a Mr, Some body else would tell 
you that he could beat Mr, Stephenson's. My Lords, Mr. Milnes 
may find a fulfilment of hiis statement in this room. Mr. Harris 
xecomraends his line 3 Messrs, Stephenson and Birkenshaw tell lus 
that the Bray ton and Goole can be made at half the cost, and 
realize aU the good, Mr. Goocb boldly asserts that his Metbley line 
will render the Braytoa and Goole snpei-tiuous ; but, says Mr- Leather, 
take my word for it, there is nothing like leather— mine is the line 
to beat them aU, A^^ain: the not- to -be -outdone Birkenshaw says^ 
1 havo another line better than all : it is true I take you close to Sir 
Edward Dodsworth's park — T cut through his lodge — cross his coach 
road — destroy his fish preserves— and pass within a quarter of a mile 
of his mansion ; but what is that, compared with the mischief caused 
by passiug within three quarters of a mile of the back of Mr. Smyth's 
house ? I take you for three miles on a line parallel to an existing 
line, and averaging only 900 yards distance from it the whole way. 
I cut and sever property the entire length, so as to leave the residue 
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almost Taludes&. I serve no new district, but what of all that ! 1 
say my Ijno is tho best, and when the Committee hear from our 
Covmsel what a great maa Hr* Cirkcnshaw is, who slmU dEtrc to 
quBStion hk dictum. Now, my Lords^ who is to iDstruet you as lo 
which 13 the best posaihle line. Perhapa my learned friend will 
undertak<J the task ; he cannot do so without disparaging three out 
of four of the gentlotncn upon whom ho has lavished his encomi*!. 
At any rate, bbys ray friend^ tho Commons have^ by implication, 
ilocided that this ia not the host line. Alij indeedj how ? Why, by 
inserting the Methiey clause, Bnt my friend forgets that the object 
of that clause waa to in^inre all the benefit of the Brayton line 
in addition to our own. It was asked by my Lord 
Monteaj^le if any precedent for such a clause could be found in any 
other act* I am hajjpy to be able to satisfy hia Lordship on that head. 
[Mr. ^Vilkins here handed in 2 Acts of Pavliaraentj containing similar 
provisions.] It has been a^kod what security have the public that tho 
company will comply with such provisions as arc contained in that 
clause. I will answer thatj by referring your Lordships to the 7 and 
8 Vietoria/c. 85, sec, 17, [Here Mr, Wilki^s read the section.] Were 
we not, therefore, to comply with the provisions of that Actj wo should 
be gnilty of a misdemeanor, and punisbablc accordingly. But having 
answered the question as to security to the public, my learned friend 
SaySj if the Metliley branch be made, the other part of our line ought 
not to be made. Why net? And this brings me to a portion of Air* 
Stephenson's evidence delivered yesterday,than which greater nonsense 
was never uttered* Mr. Stephenson, in oracular tone^ told tho 
Committee yesterday that if the Methley branch were made^ we should 
never use the other portion of our line intervening between Wakefield 
and Pontefract. Pray, mark, my Lords, how some men draw upon 
their reputation to establish absurdities. Not use the other portion of 
our line I Have your Lordsliips forgotten the evidence of every witness 
on both sifles as to the immense advantage of having the entire line 
under one control ? When Mr. Stephenson ventured to play the 
prophet, he must have forgotten, or he must suppose that we had 
forgotten the catistenee of the G mile clause. Not use the Oakenshaw 
portion of our line ! Does this man suppose that we have so Deified 
hia patron, as to seek bis bonda as badges of honour ; that we are so 
blinded by devotion, as to place the success of eur enterprise in hm 
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handa^ for this would be the eifect of adapting the Methlej branch a« 
Dur oonQectJDg link between the West and the East. 

It must be plain to every one that the Methlej branch will be of 
immense advantage to the ptiblic, if we ore allowed to construct our 
own with it, as we shall tJ>on have a wholesome check upon the 
cupidity and caprice of Mr, Hudson* But without itj ho will have the 
power to make three miles of his line more costly to us than the entire 
residue. But it h our reproach that '* we are a oopurate body, and 
adventurers for the sake of gain." What, then, b Mr, Hudson ? 
Most assuredly not a spiritual body, and the veriest Dalgetty^ for the 
sake of gain, that this speculative G^e has produced. At length tho 
olovon foot shews itself. Stop them at Knottingleyj says ijy candid 
friend. Now he knew well that if your Lordships could be prevailed 
upon so to decide, that such decision would, in effect, disprove the 
preamble of the bill. He knew that i^ccnrding to the lawg of 
Parliament the Committee had not the power so to adjudicate ; but ho 
Boug^bt to steal a march upon your Lordships, But even if it had been 
within the limits of your discretion, my friend knew well that by 
stopping us at Knottingley, time and opportunity would be afforded to 
his clients^ between this and tbe next session, to concoct a scheme 
that should place the servants of the Fire- King as toll takers at the 
two termini of the intermediate Une, a scheme that would compel us to 
pay tribute, before setting a foot on an enemy's country. This knew 
my friend, and the very anxiety manifested by our opponents to 
prevent our obtaining; possession of the ground between Waketield and 
Knotti ngley , sh e ws the imp ortance that th ey attach t o it, C ome we now 
to another of my friend's aphorisms, "All schemes crudely introduced," 
says he, (I qaote his very words,) " where a better scheme is suggested, 
ought to induce your Lordships to throw this Bill out." Now, I take 
it that he meant to say that well-matured schemes should be preferred 
to crude and immatured schemes. Granted, New let us try the 
lines of Messrs. Harris and Birkeoshaw by this rule. Mr. Harrises 
line was selected in October last, after an accurate survey of the 
district, by Mr, Martin, of whose capabilities and reapactahllity I will 
invite even my friend to speak. Since then, it baa been criticised and 
approved by about 14 engineers of eminence. Mr. Harris has supplied 
his reasons foir his ehoiee. I leave them with the Committee. Now 
let ns turn to Mr. Birkenshaw's offspriag. The parent of this abortion 
admitted that conception^ gestation, and parturition^ were all the work 
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^f 12 hours; that like Miner ra from the head of Jove^ this giant sprang^ 
from ttie brain of Birkeri^haw- And this is the uiaturedj well digested 
scheme, that Is to annihilate the 9 mouths' clnld of Mr. Ilarris. Bntp 
Beriously, my Lords, what are we to say of tho conaclenc© of a man, 
who admits that after we had come to ParliameDt he took a sheet of 
paper and a pencil, and in less than 12 hours, without ^ciing down to 
survey the district at all;, drew out a line, which ho recommended to 
the other house as the best line that could bo selected 2 And what 
estimate are we to form of those, who c&uid permit such a witness, 
with such materials^ to come before Parliament ? Mj learned friend 
then referred to the report of a Committee laid before your Lordshipfl* 
House Iti^t nig^ht. 1 objected to such reference as incouvenieut and 
wiyastj it being impossible that the merits of that case could 
be tried by this Committee. And what turns out to be tha 
case! Why, that the line ao reported had a gradient of 1 
in 60 for many miles, whereas our worst gradient is 1 in 
l^j and the objection to that is removed by the undulation of 
the line where that gradient is found. Another pretext for delay is 
the waul of a southern communication* Delay granted upon such 
ground would no doubt help Mr, Htidson in his opposition to the 
London and York line ; but I do not think that the Committee will 
allow themselves to be made ancillary to Buch a purpose. " U U 
characteritilic of our country men/* says my frieud, *^ that having onco 
embarked in a scheme, tbej will carry it out gallantly to the end-'* 
If we may argue from particulars to generals, my Lords^ ecce signttrnf 
[Here Mr. Wilkiua pointed to Mr. Hudson, who was sitting behind 
his counsel]— beaten in Yorkshire, beaten in the Standi ag Orders' 
Committee, beaten before the Coramitbee of the other Hooise, there 
he sits, determined^ &a my friend says, to die game. He recommends 
the Bray ton and Goole project, not in addition to onr hue, mind, but 
as a substitute for it- He say a that the portion of oar line betweui 
Wakefield and Fontefraet ought to be discarded, because it aocomm<i<> 
dates only 6,000 inhabitants j whereas, upon the entire length of the 
Bray ton and Goolo they accommodate only one-fiAh of that Drumber, 
Ye?, my Lords, the total amount of population within four miles on 
each aide of the Bray ton line, from end to end, is 1,000; and yet 5,000 
inhabitants, with their mineral and agricultural produce, are entitled 
to no respect, hecattse they idose to bow to the cap of King Hudson, 
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But the next reason for delay urged on the other sidej k so prepos- 
terous, that I can hardly treat it with decorum. To auit the exigency 
of the motcent^ it is now admitted tliat Mr. Birkeoshaw^a line^ a» 
EQbcoitted to the CommouSj was fi crudity; that when he and the 
Other great eng^iuoerSj " God save the mark," stated to the Cominitteo 
of the other House that his waa the best line that could be Aekcled, 
they wore deceiving the honourable members of that Committee (a 
modest admissioD this) - and they have now the ecinscicuce to ask 
your Lordships to throw out this Bill. Why? To prove to 
Parliamentj next session, that what they deposed to during the 
present sitting is not true. Now, my Lords, I ask, is this to be 
endured 1 Are engineers thus to trifle wilti their own Teracityj and 
the pockets of those who engage in vast undertakings like the 
presentj calculated, as they are, to further the commercial and social 
iQterests of the community ? Your LordslupSj I am siire, will not 
mistake me on this point. I am not saying that my clients have 
embarked in this project from motives of an unmixed philanthropy, 
(Mr. Hudson monopolises them, as he does the eastern ports of the 
kipgdom.) There can be no doubt that they have invested their 
capital in this line, as they would in any other speculation firom which 
they might fairly anticipate a return j but, in alt well-governed states, 
the success of any public enterprise must he measured by the public 
advantage. If, then, your Lordships shall be of opinion that this 
railway promises good to the communitj, I do not anticipate that you 
will disappoint public hopes to oblige Mr. Hudson. Yeur Lordships* 
first duty, as dictated by my friend, is to inquire if there be any 
necessity for a line j and then, how is that necessity to be met. Both 
these inquiries I will answer, when I come to my case* Again is my 
friend harping upon gradients; but, after the intimation of the 
Committee^ I will avoid that subject. On the score of expense, my 
friend, Mr» Hildyard, asserted, ^ith an emphasis peculiar to himself, 
that it was proved, beyond all doubt, that Mr. Birkensbaw's line 
would cost ^60,000 less than ours. My Lords, just the reverse is the 
truth. Mr. Hawksbaw distinctly proved that Birkenshaw's line 
would cost considerably more in constructing than our own- I am 
not an engineer* I have not tbe reputation of a StephensoUj or a 
Blrkenshaw, which is the same things as the one is the echo of 
the other; but I will undertake to prove to demonstration that 
Birkenshaw'i line^ if madci must cost ten times as much as our own. 
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Mr. Birkefmhaw m&j smile, but that smile only conrineeB me bow 
hastily and thoughtles-sly be adopted th& Ikie tecommecded b^ him ; 
and, when I come to tlie case of the pronaotersj if h(^ be a candid man, 
be ahall confeaa the truth of my a^ertions. Mr. HawksbaWj m his 
eridencej dwelt upon the consecjueticea of placing: us under the ccutrol 
of another com p any , and pointed out to your Lordships the means of 
annoyance that the numerous junctions on the proposed intermediate 
line would furnish. Now, how has my learned friend dealt with this t 
Why, first of allj he re-called Mr* Hudson to contradict himself; for, 
upon reference to his first cross-examinationj it will be found that he 
states that all junctions are nece&sariiy causes of delay j whereas^ h© 
was called yesterday to state that they caused no delay at nil, and he 
modestly appealed to the ComraUtee to bear him out m the aasertioD, 
Mr. Hildyard then quoted the junctions en the Oldham and South 
Shields Uaes, to shew that, des]>ite the junctions, they performed their 
journeys regularly; but he forgot that these lines are ^nder one 
management, and thatj in these instances, it -would be the interest of 
tba company to encourage dispatch; but what Mr. Hawkshaw 
apprehends (and experience in other hnes has justified his fearsj is, 
that were wo placed under the control of a company, wilh adverse 
interests, that company would make these junctions so productive of 
delays, and tardiness of prog^reas, tliat tlie public would seek other 
means of conveyance. Is this anticipation ill-founded ! Let me 
iovite the attention of the Committee to that map, "Whose line is that 
from Leeds to Hull ? la it not theirs, into whose hands my friend 
seeks to deliver lis, tied and bound ! Will they, then, think you, if 
they can prevent it, aUow the western traffic an outlet at Goole, when 
it will be their interest to force it into Hull ? Has not Mr. Hudson 
told the Comouttee that be bos guaranteed ten per cent, to the 
ahareboiders upon a large portion of the Leeds and Hull line ? And 
has be not also admitted that the other portion is not paying ? With 
these facts, then, before us, who, that knows tnoUj can doubt the foroe 
of Mr. Kawksbaw's reasoning on this point ? I prefer the W^akeficld 
aud Goole Uni?, snys a carrier or a passenger* Wby ? say a Mr* 
Hudson. Because it is shorter and cheaper^ is the reply. To meet 
these advantages, Sir, Hudson has only to avail himself of the six 
miles clatise as Co costs, and of his junctions as to speed ; and^ if we 
have no better security than Mr. Hudson's promises, or bis counsels 
eulogy, we shall be pardoned if we decline to accept either or both, 
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The other side bave entirety mistaken our objections on the score of 
pftrallelism, as tbey term it. It is not parallelism of which we 
complain, but pro jnmi«2^, Paralklienij per ^^j is no objection at all. 
Some of our most important lines run parallel to each other, bat at 
each a distance as to be justified by the requirements of remote 
di&trictsj and by no more than necessary interference with private 
rights and poaaessions. But here proximity is what we complain of, 
especially as the ilia of such projtiniity are not met by any real gnnd. 
My learned friend grave)y told your Lordships that they, by their 
project, -would accommodate a portion of the same bed of coals as we 
should. He admits that there is a ridge of mountains between us. 
He confesses that those coals would benefit no intermediate district* 
Pontefract, for malting ; Knotting ley^ for lime burning; and the 
whole agricultural district for domestic purposes j must still cart alt 
their coals, at great cost, and with much labour j but what of aU 
that ? Why, with just as much reason miglit a company in 
Lancashire object to a railway in Cheshirej because a seam of coala 
may run from one county to the other. 

But Sir. Endsoo's pet argument, in fav^lur of his Br ay ton Uae, is 
its cheapness. If, by cheapnesSj Mr. Hildyard means smallneas of 
cost, ^hy, then, a railway across Salisbury Plain would present 
claims with which no line in the kingdom could compete. But, if 
cheapness have reference to the article purchasedj as v^eU as the price 
given, then, I say, that the Bray ton line can have no pretensions tO 
EQch recommendation* It passes through a desert, in its course, 
disturbing only tlie owl, the lizard, and the fouhnart. I entreat your 
Lordships, let them live in quiet* It passes no factory — opens no 
mine, finds no traffic j for^ to such miserable shifts were ihey driven 
to justify their opposition, that they made out their cargoes of moor 
game, from the valley of the Kidd, and stable manure from Bradford 
and Leeds. I will not weary your Lordships by wadtng through the 
evidence on the fcore of traffic, but will content myself with stating 
its results ; and, will your Lordships believe it ? the whole of their 
traffic amounts to 4,000 tons per anoum. Marvellously cheap railway^ 
involving an expenditure of ^150,000 to carry 4,000 tons of traffic, 
the half of which is stable manure, I have now, my Lords, come to 
the terminus of my fHend*s speech. I leave the Committee to dt uido 
whether I have succeeded in demonstrating, as 1 - promised, its 
utter worthleasness, on the score ixf reason. The fault is not Mr. 
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HUdyard's* With euch mberable materials as his case affords, b^ 
lias done all that could be effected. I now bid adieu to the B raj ton 
and Goole. I leave it, undisturbed, in the tomb to Vthkh tb& 
Committee of the other House have consigucd itj, not doubtiog that 
your Lordships tv ill furnish Its epitaph. 

r ncTVj most rcspectfuUj, but earnestly, beg the ear of the 
Committee to tho caso of the prompt era, aud I -ivill begin by 
observing that my learned friends have all taken by far too limited a 
view of the question submitted for yoiir Lordships* dceis^iOQ. Our 
riews oxteud far beyond either Wakefield or Leeds* "Wo regard it 
rather as a. national than a local question. We seek to unite the 
Atlantic with the German ocean j to open out the continents of 
America and Europe as markets for British manufactures, from 
which continents we anticipate easy and direct import of the raw 
material, upon which our national ingenuity and industry aro 
expended This may appear turgid and indated to my learned 
opponents ; but, I am sure, reflection will justify the language used* 
We propose to render provisions to the manufacturing districts more 
abundant and accessible, by importing, in much larger quantities thau 
beretoforoj grain, flour, groceries, and general merchandise, saving, 
to the whole district, many thousands yearly m the item of carriage. 
In all cases we treat Wakefield as it is proved to be, the miin entrepot 
or store-house of the manufacturing towns and villages in the all- 
important valley of the Calder and of South Lancashire. Leeds, and 
the valley of the Aire, are equally accommodated by the Methley 
Branch. Another most imporLant object to be effected by tho 
Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole line, ts tho esportation of tho 
exhaustless mineral productions about Wakefield, as well as tho 
excellent stone from the quarries abont Hahfax and its neighbour- 
hood. And now, my Lords, wearied, as you must be, mark well 
the means and the mode by which we purpose to fulfil our large 
promises* At Wakefield, we join an existing railway, m importance 
ec^ual to any in the kingdom — I mean the Manchester and Leeds, 
an imperishable monument to hia fame who designed and constructed 
it. My learned friend, Mr, Hildyard, could not withhold bis meed of 
admiration of that great work of art, although Mr. Alexander could 
not conceive how such an absurd design could ever enter the brains of 
an engineer. For my own part, my Lords, I exult in bemg bom in a 
land that gave bbrth to so much skill and enterprise. The Pyramida 
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of Egypt^ and the wonders of the antique worlds dwindle into 
insignificance^ if tried by the rules of right, when compared with such 
a stupendous achievement as the work of which I speak. The 
mountain has been laid low, — the valley .exalted, — the river become 
dry land, — the inmost recesses of the earth illumined by the noon-day 
sun — by the instrumentality of British science and British enterprise. 
Shall I not be pardoned for this short episode, when led by the course 
of my narrative to such contemplations. But under what unprece- 
dented advantages do we join this line at Wakefield. We begin our 
business with the experience of a long established company — a 
company that have surmounted difficulties as fast as faction and selfish 
opposition could raise them. A company that have conducted their 
affairs so discreetly, through evil and good report, that they who first 
opposed them on the score of uselessness and insignificance, now hate 
them from envy. Under the guidance of such a company do wo 
commence our career ; and so assured are they of our success, that 
they furnish one-half of the capital, and guarantee 6 per cent, on the 
whole. We start our trains with their engines — we have the advan- 
tage of their stations and warehouses; and, finding their interests 
bound up with ours, they seek to make our line part of ihe most 
perfect line of railway as yet submitted to the public. But supposing 
our line coqiplete, have we to create a traffic ? Are we to presume 
upon beginning with a loss, as is the case with most new lines ? Not 
so ; but we start on our first trip from Wakefield, our waggons laden 
with cotton, sugar, fruits, dye-woods, mahogany, hides, tallow, oil, and 
other goods, which have been imported into Liverpool, and sent down 
to Goole for Yarmouth, Wells, Norwich, and the eastern coasts of 
England, Dundee, and the north-east coast of Scotland. The com- 
mittee, I am sure, will not soon forget the interesting evidence of Mr. 
Falk. Amongst other things, he stated that so heavy were the dues 
and insurance on the western coast, that it was found much more 
economical to land goods at Liverpool, and send them directly across 
the island, by land to Hull, for exportation to the Continent, than to 
take them coastwise by ship. He also told the committee that were 
this line completed, he could send 100,000 tons of salt annually to the 
eastern coast of England, and to the Low Countries on the Continent. 
We have, in addition, drapery goods for shipment to London, for the 
home trade ; cotton exports for the eastern coast, cotton twists, in 
enormous quantities, for exportation to Germany^ Russia, and 
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Belgium* AU ihk from Mancheateir. From Oldhara, we bave ootton 
Oocks for Loudon; from Rochclali^^ bbuikefa and military clotbing^ 
from Halifax, woollen and stuff goods; from Bradfordj the same, and 
woollen clolh — iron from the Low Moor worlcs; from BrigbousCj 
immense quQiititios of the best stone ; from Dewsbury, blankets ; and 
from Wakefitildj bale goods asd twist. All these goods, it must be 
remembered J are for the east ; and reason will shew how preferable 
Goole muiit b& to Hullj wben its docks, wai'ebouses, and timber pon<is 
are taken into account, coupled with the saving of 23 miles of la ad 
carriage, the water charges aud insurance being the same at both 
porta. We commence, then, with a capital and cargo provided for ua, 
and under the best guidance that experience can furnish, Wc will 
noWj my Lords, proceed from TrVakeKeld to Goolcj and return from 
Uoolc to Wakefield, as being the easiest and simplest mode of 
developiug the rosourCL's of the diatrict, and of explaining the way in 
which they are disposed of. But whilst at this point, let me justify Mr. 
Harris's selection of tliis portion of oar linej and fir:!!, I vouch 
Mr. Hudson as a witness in its favour. During this very session 
of Parliament, Mr. Hudson asked for powers to make several 
branches of railway to subficrve the Midland j amongat others, the 
identical line from Wakefield to Oakenshaw, which was to inflict 
precisely tbe same amount of mischief upon Mr* Snr^yih, and which all 
tho Hudflonian engineers have come here to vilify and dciitroy. 
These arc the terms, my Lords, of King Hudson ''s manifesto upon this 
Hue :■ — ** Oakensbaw to Wakefield. This branch is rather short of 
two miles long- ; it leaves the main line H.t Oakenshaw Statioti^ aud 
runs direct (nortb westeriy) to the town of Wakefield, adjoining the 
M^incbeiiter and Leeds Raiiway Station. There ita object is to enable 
the Midland Company to lake up and set down their passengers and 
merchundisej and cattle, frora and to the town of Wakefield, without 
having, as it is at present, either to send them round by Kormanton, 
(five miles, besides detention there,) or else to subject them to a laud 
couveyance from Oakenshaw to W^akefieldj a distance of two miles, 
— the inconvenience to passengers; is much feltj especially by the early 
or late trains," The great Napoleon of railways seems to enterUiin 
the same contempt for Lindley Murray^ that bo exbibits to poor Mr, 
Harris. Look weUj my Lordsj nt the admission of detention at 
Normanton. Having read Mr. Hudson's evidence in favour of th* 
Oakenshaw branch^ 1 refer to Mr. Beoket DenisoD^i evidence upon 
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the same point. Mr. Hall, the agent and engineer to the Barnsley 
Canal Company, is next in order, and his evidence alone will shew the 
immense importance of this portion of our line. By means of the 
'Barnsley Canal, the whole of the Silkstone coal, may be placed in 
boxes on the railway, and sent to Goole for London and the east, an 
object of such great importance in the judgment of the Board of 
Trade, that it alone was deemed enough to justify their recommenda- 
tion of a railway, to be called the Barnsley Junction, if that line 
should be found, by the Committee, efficiently to open up the 
Silkstone coal field. That Bill was rejected this very session, not on 
the score of gradients or cost, but because they could not effect that 
object. I refer your Lordships to page 36 of the Report of the Board 
of Trade. But the Midland Company say we are nearer to the Barnsley 
Canal -than you will be.. So you may be, and, for that very reason, 
the Canal Company refuse to co-operate with you. By adopting our 
railway, they will not lose one farthing of their dues. Their canal 
terminates where we begin ; but it is rather too much to expect that 
they will sacrifice their traffic to the Midland Company, and, in point 
of fact, build boats merely to serve as warehouses to a railway j 
whereas, it is their direct interest to help us to the utmost. The 
Silkstone are described as of the very best quality, almost inex- 
haustible, but at present shut up for want of powers of exportation. 
The process that we propose is of the simplest kind, and that by which 
half a million of tons of coals are forwarded annually from Sunderland 
arid its environs. From the point at Agbrigg, where we propose to 
take the Silkstone coals, look over the immense coal field in the 
neighbourhood of Wakefield — ^the Flockton Collieries, Horbury Bridge, 
and others, too numerous to mention. The character of the coals — - 
the extent of the beds — the capabilities of lifting, were all so luminously 
described by Mr. Walker, coal viewer to the largest coal owners in 
the district, that it would be a waste of time to recapitulate them. 
Mr. Pope now sells many thousand- tons of that coal in the London 
market annually, notvdthstanding the disgraceful efforts of the 
London coal merchants to exclude it. The best coals from this field 
can be delivered in Goole for eight shillings per too. Of courso^ I am 
supposing our line to bo constinictcd j for, if not, can any suppose 
the Ma-ucboster and Lcedii Company to bo so demented as to incur the 
expense of making private railways, and complete comxnunicatioui 
with the diffetent eoUieriea on the line of railway, as it b proved they 
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liave engs^ed tb- do, merely t^ «npply traffic to another company ! If 
they are not to be tl)je carriers, they cannot be expected to furnisb 
meaiis of exit. I have, then, my Lords, the strong evidence of Mr. 
Hudson — the approbation of Mr. Becket Denison — the support of the 
Board of Tirade — the testimony of Mr. Hall, as the representative- of 
the Barnsley Canal Company — of Mr. Walker, the largest coal agent 
in Yonkshii^e — and that of Capt. Laws, the manager of the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway — all combining to show the necessity of our line 
from Wakefield to Oakenshaw. Let us proceed from Oakenshaw to 
Pontefract. In the first place, we pass the villages of Sharlston, 
Sandal, Featherstone, and Purston, all of them standing on a coal 
field. It has been said on the other side, that the coal is of an inferior 
character. Had I been permitted, I could have shown that it has 
been much under-rated. But it was proved that on account of its 
freedom from sulphur it is peculiarly adapted to the purposes of 
malting, and that on account of the lowness of price, it is much used 
by the labouring classes for household purposes. Give these villages, 
then, a railway; open this coal field, and you immediately find 
employment for the 6,000 people inhabiting this district. Again, I 
beg to remind your Lordships that between Wakefield and Pontefract 
we have proved five times the amount of population, and far more 
traffic, than on the whole Brayton line. We proceed to Pontefract, 
supplying them with coals for their malt-kilns. Let the inhabitants 
of the town themselves, by their petitions, declare the importance 
that they attach to our line. Can it be said that a town of this 
magnitude and importance, with its many wants and capabilities, 
ought to be left in its present isolated state? True, there is 
a railway within three miles of them, but it is so difficult of 
access, from the steepness of its embankment, that for the carriage 
of goods it is useless ; and for the convenience to passengers, 
let the various witnesses from Pontefract speak. They state that 
such are the delays, and so unreasonable the cost, that any man 
in a hurry will prefer walking. Both the honorable members 
for the town have represented that, with one or two honorable 
exceptions, of whom more by and bye, the whole town is in favour of 
our line. I had not the privilege of hearing the evidence of Mr. 
Milnes before your Lordships, but I heard him in the Commons, and 
am, therefore, sure that what he said must have made a lasting 
impression. His objections to the railway, hoaest I am sure, are strong 
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Afgumenta m its faTour. He is apprehensive tli*t w& shall bi^ak up 
the com market at Pontefract ; tliat isj he ia fearful that the grower 
and the miller will uow be able to transact their business without the 
middle man ; that the poor man tvUI get his loaf free from the tax of 
the factor and commission agent. The maltster will getbisharlex, ftod 
the miller hia wheat, at first coist. Such results are yery likely to thin 
the number of sacks pitched in the Pontefract market ; but if tbey tend 
to cheapen bread^ if thej increase the profits of the small farmer, I do 
not think that tlie publie will sympathise much with "Mr. Mihies, in his 
lamentations over by-gone days — although every man will applaud the 
Bincerity and honesty of his views. Can I say as much for our other 
opponents, the worshipful May or j and lua worthy colleague, Mr. 
Cloagh ? Thrice happy Pontefract, that can boast of such a chief 
caagistrate for the preservation of your peace- What mighty 
sacrifices will he not make for peace and quietness' sake I He 
signed his illustrious name to our petition. For peace and quietiaess* 
sakOj he appended his baptismal and patronymic appellation to -tJije 
petition against us ; for the maintenance of peace, he purcba^d aharea 
in our lino ; and from equally pacifie motives^ sold them again at 12 
and a half premium. And now, to impart peace to the purchaser, 
comes here to try, by every means in his power, to rob him of hia 
anticipated gams ; nay, more j to render his purchase utterly worthless. 
Oh J roagnauimoua conserrator of the public peace! Justice muat 
indeed have been blindfolded, before she cemmitted her scales to your 
keeping I Worthy to be the successor of such a mayor, follows Mr. 
Clough, But, before proceed Jngj let me do justice to the mayor. 
What is the true source of his opposition ? Let him answer : " I applied 
many times for more sharesj and was told that as I had sold those 
which had been previously allotted to me as soon as I purchased 
them, the directors refused to let me have more, as they could not 
sanction such jobbings* I expressed my disappoLatment to young Mr, 
Moxon frequently/* This, then, la the seeret of the oppotitien of th^ 
Mayor of Pontefraot* Blessed are the peacemakers [ Stand forth 
Edward Ooughj Esq,, attorn ey-at-lawj lime burner, and preacher of 
the gospel j stand forth, that a listemng world may catch the fire 
. of your Christian indignation against our impious undertaking. You 
once advocated this line, but you have seen the error of your ways, 
You attended a public meeting, and moved and seconJed resolutions, 
dedanng tiie unmeasured benefits that this railway would confer on 
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PonUfract, OHj Mr, Clough, whj did you ao ? Alas 1 jou found 
out, when you arrived at that jxiGeiingf that you haiA been deceived j 
but, for peace and quietueas' ^ke^ you seconded resolutionsj you held 
up your clean hands, you would not disturb the harmony of that 
meetiug', Aud when did you first make known that you had been 
deceived J Mr» Clough f Oh I never let Ms answer be forgotten, 
"When I waa appointed Boheitor to another line which had been thrown 
out, but which waB to be revived, if this line could be upset," Let 
Diog:eue3 extingtdsh his candle — let him cast away his lantem^tba 
object of big search is fouud^^an honest man. And this is the oppo- 
sition enlisted by Mr. Hudson — fit instruments for such a cause. My 
Lords, let me draw off your attention from such meanness, to our 
further progress. On our lincj the same advantages which we brought 
to Pontefract from the West^ we confer on Knottingley, namely , abund-^ 
ance of cheap fueh We proceed through Snaith and the agricultural 
district with productions of the western shoresj and arrive at Goolo, 
With our cargo for the eastern and southern coast of England, the 
north east of Scotland^ and the Cootineat of Europe, Wo return with 
grain, wnol, and general merchandbe. Many witnesses liave been 
called by the other aide^ to persuade your Lordships that grain will 
never be carried by land. One fact is worth a hundred prophecies. 
It is carried by land now : it is in evidence that we carried 240^000 
quarters upon our line last year ; that we hb,ve always warehoused at 
Manchester flour enough to victual an army of 80,000 men for a year j 
tliat we have always on hand 60,000 sacks for the carriage of grain. 
These^my Lords^are facts, and speak trumpet tongued for themselves, 
I grant that, tc coasting towns, the sea will always he preferred to 
rail, steam oavigation, and the lowness of sea freight will always beat 
land carriage of any descriptiou; but for short and direct inland 
carriage^ the railway must always share largely with the canal in its 
grain traffic. Is it not notorious that there is much jobbing and 
speculation in the com trade ? Does it not, therefore, follow, as one 
of the witnesses told us, that 12 hours may, sometimes, be of the 
utmost importance to botli buyer and seller. Surely then, quickness 
of transit is important in this respect. Captain Laws proved, beyond 
the power of controversy, that this lino would save to the Manchester 
and Leeds Company upwards of .^2^000 per annum, in cartage of 
grain from the boats to their warehouses at Wakefield. Why, that 
sum would almost pay for the locomotive cost of the whole line. 
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A laving of 3s, 64. per ton will be effected in carriag^e to thfl 
publicj And yefj with all tho advantages of quick delivery and 
ecoRomyj we are told that we must not e>!:pect to carry grain. 
Now, what does Mr. Hoy^c, of Rochdale, tell iis ? He grinds 
60,000 quarters of wheat jearly. He is himself the owner of 
beats, and so convinced ia he of the snperioritv of railway carriage 
over canal, that he has sold nine out of fourteen boats, and U seeking 
a customer for the remaining five, and intends to bring the whole of 
his wheat by rail. Another reason assigned for preferring the 
railway waggon to the boat is, the amount of pilferage by boatmen. 
So serious a drawback ia this upon the profits of the corn dealer, that 
we are told some bouses allow a considerable per centage aunuaJly to 
meet the deficit. Who are the witnesses called by ua on the question 
of corn ? First, there is Mr. Ajsh, of Wnlcefieldj a corn factor in a 
very large buoiuess at Wakefield. He honestly stated that this line 
would be most prejudieial to him ; that it would much diminish bis 
profits. He said the farmer would go by "the factor; bo would sell 
Ms grain directly to the miller ; there would be no intermediate man, 
and the factor's trade would be at an end. These are his yery 
words. My learned friends deemed it wise to cross-examine thia 
gentleman^ as to the character and standing of the parties in 
Wakefield who had signed the petition against iis. I think the 
number of petitioners amounted in all to eleven, and of them^ if Mr. 
Ash spoke truth, FalstaiF might have been ashamed. It is quite 
clear that Mr. Ash's reputation is tinji5saily.blej as my friends 
dared not discharge one shot against it. Mr* James Hall 
corroborated Mr. Ash* He was followed by Jlr. Chandler, 
of Yarmouth, a large importer of grain, especially of barley for 
Pontefnact. He felt^ no doubt, that immense quantities of 
grain would be taken from Goole by our line; and even 
Mr. Dunn, one of their own wilnesseSj staled that in five months tbcLr 
bouse had sent 9^000 quaHers of grain by our carriages. Mr. George 
Thompson, the Collector of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, at 
Wakefield, proved^ from our books^ that in the last year wo carried 
240,000 quarters of corn in our waggons to Manchtstcr and the 
intervening districts. Now, who are the witnesses called to uontradict 
this evidence ? W^hy, first, there is one Mr. Sheriff, who said he was 
not the servant of Mr. Hudson, but the servant of Mr. Hudson*s 
sexrant, a sort of gentleman's gentleman. He had been a schooU 
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master and a wine merchant. In the former capacity he would have 
cut the Gordian knot with his pen knife ; and in the latter have 
cracked a logarithm as he would a bottle. No question puzzled him, 
and he powerfully reminded me of an observation of Curran's, applied 
by him to another Sheriff — " he hops, with jackdaw-like alacrity, over 
premises, perches upon conclusions, and calls it reasoning." " Do you 
think that grain will come by rail ? " was the question. *' Decidedly not," 
was the answer. " Is it your opinion that the Wakefield, Pontefract, 
and Goole line will benefit the public?" asked my learned friend. 
*'Most assuredly not," was the answer. "Is a gradient of 1 in 
150 an objectionable gradient ? " I asked. " Insuperable," was the 
reply. "Will you give us a reason, Mr. Sheriff?" "Not if they 
were as plentiful as blackberries," says he. Our next antagonist 
was Sir John Simpson, the very flour of knighthood — the prince 
of millers. He was echoed by Mr. Dunn. Both of these 
gentlemen reasoned upon the present state of things; but can 
they believe that this railway will not effect a great change ? They 
say that railway carriage will never do for the corn market at Wake- 
field. As it is, say they, the boats come up to Castleford, and wait 
two days for the selection of markets, besides which they are allowed 
many days lor a return cargo. Why, if the railway were completed, 
it would take no more time to get to Wakefield or Leeds by rail, than 
it now takes to reach the same places from Castleford. But why go 
to Wakefield or Leeds at all ? Why not do at Goole that which is 
now done at Wakefield ? Take your sample to Wakefield or Leeds 
market, but keep your bulk in your keel at Goole ; or if it must be 
warehoused, do it at Goole. Mr. Dunn, though a shrewd man, could 
urge no reason against this, and it is quite clear that the only reascfti 
is, that it will interfere with the interests of Mr. Dunn and Sir John 
Simpson. The miller can do \i ithout them ; he can purchase his corn 
in Goole, and have it in his mill in two hours afterwards. But 
.let me not forget Mr. Strickland. He is the gentleman who 
went up and down the country begging signatures to the counter 
petition. Hb craft, too, is in danger. He is now the salesman 
for the little farmer; he takes the produce of the small farms 
in his neighbourhood to Leeds market ; he takes back with him 
the cash, but takes care to deduct his commission for the sale. Now, 
enable the poor grower to go to Leeds or Wakefield in an hour, 
at the low charge of a penny per mile, and what becomes , of 
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Ml", Strickknd ? I cannot p&uae to pursue the inquiry. Continuing 
onr route, we take up cattle and corn between Goolo ftnd Knottingkj. 
The evideoce of that simple honest farmor, Mr, Russell, provoked 
mucU mirth ; hut from that uuvaroisbed tale o£ hia, statesmen might 
cull a useful lesson J ajid they ivho advocate monopoly nud restrictionii 
upon commerce J whether home or foreiguj might have learoed htxvf 
little England has to fear in the fair race of competition. Provoke 
her to activity — stimulate her ambition — call into full play her phymcal, 
scientific, and national resources — she will outstiip the world. Lull 
lier into a false security — hring on the lediarg^y of monopoly — and she 
will strike her flag to the smuggler and the privateer. At present, 
fiaid Mr. Russell, the Sir Roberta j a title significantly given to forelgUL 
<jattle, beat usj because railway conveyance brings them into the 
Yorkshire markets fresh as when taken from the stall j whereas, ours 
are driven into the pen, fevered and exhausted from a long, wearisome, 
and expensive jotirncy. But give us this railway— place us on a 
footiu^ with the Dutch grasier — and we shall not be troubled 
with many more Str Roberta. Dutch land may be cheaper— 
rent and wages may he much lower — taxes may, comparatively, 
be nothing — but, notwithstanding all these, English skill shall 
beat them all, if only allowed fair play. Other grazieTS 
followed, and correborated the statement of Mr. Russell, as 
to the great advantages that must result to them, if this railway be 
made ■ and I need hardly add^ that those advantages must be shared 
hy the consumer. Mr. Creyke, of Kawcliffc, a gentleman of large 
landed possessioua in this district, to whom, with his father, the 
country are largely indebted for their successful experiments in 
warping land, bj which they may be said to hare converted the 
desert into fertile pastures, has also borne honorable testimony, not 
only to the undertaking itselfjbut also to the liberality andfair dealing 
of those by whom it is carried on. My Lord Beaumont came next, from 
whose valuable evidence 1 should only detract, were T to disturb it by 
com meet. We ha ve no w, my Lords, arri ved at Knottingley , and surely, 
after the interesting information of Mr. Bin g ley up on the nature and qua- 
lities of the Knottingley lime^ and of tlie value attached to it by farmers 
throughout the whole of the hilly districts of Yorkshire, little will bo 
required from me to convince your Lordships, that any measure 
rendering that lime accessible and cheap, must be an immense boon to 
agriculture. Consistently with the policy pursued by the other side. 
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throaghout the whole of this inqtdiy^ namely^ to abuse every body^ 
and ev^y thing, that stood in their way, attempts have been made to 
disparage this lime ; but what said one of the honourable members for 
Pontefract on this subject ? Why, he told your Lordships that at the 
last meeting of the British Association at York, it was declared to be the 
best lime for agricultural purposes known to the scientific world. Mr. 
Briggs, who has devoted the greater part of his life to geological and 
chemical pursuits, has analysed this lime, and gave his reasons for 
pronouncing it to be most efficacious for agricultural purposes, Mr. 
Harris also described its component parts and their proportions ; but I 
rely on the evidence of Mr. Bingley particularly. It is the evidence 
of plain facts. He has shewn your Lordships at what cost — with how 
much labour — and with what immense difficulties the farmers at 40 
and 50 miles distance obtain that lime ; he has described its fertilizing 
effects upon land, which, without it, is a mere sheep walk. But Mr» 
Bottomly objects to this railway, and is so interested in our dis- 
comfiture, that he has actually gone to the trouble and expense of 
employing others to disprove our traffic tables. And who is this Mr. 
Bottomly ? Why a person, who, as I shall proceed to shew, has the 
strongest possible reason for strangling our project in its birth. He is 
himself a lime burner ; his kilns are at Huddersfield, and he is now 
selling his lime at 15s. per ton. Now, lime is sold at Enottingley at 
6s. 6d. per ton. K this railway were in existence, it would be brought 
to Huddersfield for ds., making 9s. 6d. the entire charge for a ton of 
lime. What, then, is Mr. Bottomly 's chance of selling his at 15s ? 
Would it not be wonderful, under these circumstances, to find Mr. 
Bottomly anything but an exponent of this line ? How worse than 
foolish are this man's efforts to lower our anticipated passenger traffic ! 
Increased means of conveyance always beget increased traffic. But, 
some 25 years ago, we had in London no street conveyances, but the 
old hackney coaches, about 1200 in number. Now, we have, of different 
descriptions, as many thousands, and employment for them all. Seven 
years ainc^ there was only one stage coach between Oldham 
and Rochdale, and that ran only once a week, and yet last 
year, it has been shewn by the books of the Manchester and Leeds 
railway, they took nearly 50,000 passengers to and from those places. 
Is not this fact well worthy the attention of the philanthropist ? 
Is it nothing to remove the toil worn children of the labourer 
{rem the dull monotony of the fiictory and labour ? Is it nothing 
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to expand the views and shock the ignorance of prejadlce • I» it 
nothing to mitigate the privations of poviirty, by affording it the sweet 
solace of intercourse and mutual endoarnient witli thosCj whom hard 
necessity had driven fiom eariy home tn souk sustenance at a 
distance ? Open this railway^ and we will take the poor man from 
Wakefield to Pontefract, and liack a^ain for U., in an liour- At 
present, it will cost Ixira tour times that price, and tlie time occupied 
renders it almost impracLi cable. But let ns move onward : we are 
arriveii at Pontcfract* Here we leave lar^e quantities at barley from 
the Ea:3tern coast— we re-fiil our wnggons with malt for the West, 
the Midland Coantiea and Manchester* Between Pontefract and 
Wakefield J we dLiLrlbuto lime for agricultural purposes, all of which 
hae now to be carted at a great esipense, and |>roeeries from London, 
for the use of the inhabitants. At WakefiLdd, we warehcu^ enormous 
quantities of grain and general merchandise. Onward we proceed to 
the valley of the Calder^ dis^tributin^ bread and provisions to the 
active and industrious artizans en every &ide. Wo bring thcin raauy 
toas ef tho garden produce of Pontefract and it8 nei^libonrhoori, the 
only market for which, at present , is Leeds^ and to that place the whole 
of it IS carted. At present, the only vegetable fields accessible to the 
multitudes io this valley are in Che.hire, from which county, 
according to the evidence of Captain Laws, hundreds of tons are 
imported every week. At length wo arrive at Manchester, the 
manufacturing capital of the world. Here we deposit our valuable 
cargo, to be distri bated, a great portion of it in that toivn, the 
remainder to be forwarded by another company from the same station, 
to the great continent of America. My Lords, I have now stated the 
objects of those whom I have the honour to represent. I have 
explained the means by which thej seek to effect thosB ohjecbi, and 
trust that I have satiiifsctorlly proved that those means are all within 
their control. And now a few words as to our opponents* Who are 
they ? Mr, Hudiion is the Alpha and Omega- What is the source of 
his opposition ? Let Mr, Lister, the first witnesa called by us, 
reply, and that reply is worthy the attention of the committee, 
inasmuch afi Mr* Hudson was never asked by his Counsel to 
contradict it* These are Mr, Lister's word*—" Mr. Hudson has stated 
that he never intended to send his goods to Goole, he only wanted « 
line to keep it to himself*" Now that statement was made in the 
bearing of aU four of my learned opponents, and yet, although Mr* 
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h^ijir^ tbi9 0Q8UBitt69> he wa§ never ^ked ope question upoi^ 1^. 
Xigter*^ evideaoe, l^o much for tihe caD9e of this opposition. Now let 
oa look 9.t its instruraents. Finding that they had no real tpa^e t» 
Justify their prc^e^ t^ they attempted an imposition so glaring, thf^ 
BOthing but that gallantry^ of which my friend Mr, Hildyard spok§ S9 
«Aergetioally in hia address, could have ventured upon ^ueh fvn ei;^ 
p?riment upon your Lordships' credulity and understanding. My friea^ 
ttated that it was of the utmost importance that coal should be ^raishej^ 
Mpeeialiy to the poor, at as low a priee as possible. Admit the foree 
of this, and what stronger argument can be adduced against tht 
lalrodnotion of the Durham coals, to the exclusion of those excavated 
within twenty miles of Goole. The northern coals are carried seven 
niles from the pit's mouth to the Great North of England Railway ; 
Ibey are then taken over sixty miles of railway to York ; at York they 
are deposited in small vessels for Goole ; and at Goole trans-sMpped 
into larger vessels for London. Have yeur Lordships forgotten the 
evidence of all the witnesses as to eoal, on the immense importance Qf 
avoiding breakage in the carriage of coal, as that breakage, in sooiB 
{Bfit^nces, depreciated the coal 25 per cent. ? Now, for a moment, look 
ttt the process of carrying this ooal, and say what must be the amount 
af breakage. First of all, it is put into barges firom the pit's nioutb; at 
the railway, it is removed from the barges to the railway carriages; 
•n arriving at York, it is shipped into small vessels ; and at Goole it iB 
trans-shipped for London into larger vessels. So much for breakage. 
Now for distance. The best Yorkshire eoal av^ages firem 6s. to ds. 
fer ton at the pit's moudi. The carriage to Goole, by our railway, 97 
miles, will be a little lees than 3s. The best coals then ta^uan from dm 
pit ^atwiXj to the port, and th^re trans-shipped only once, wre from 
7s to 86 per ton. The freight from Goole te London }s precisely tke 
same as from die Tyne, and yet these worthies have the courage to 
tell us that the Brayton line should be made for the carriage of the 
Kordieni coals, and that, too, in the teeth of tiie proposition of their 
ovn eoun9eiy that it is of the last importance that coal shoidd he 
floj^lied to the poor at the lowest possilde price. They cdled a 
.|^tlemai| ^em Go<de, to prove that he had contracted with certain 
fartiesi wheae names kg refused to divulge, to take 600 or 700 tons 
fm w«ek of dus liortbem eeelj and yet I forced kun to cenfeae, tiiat 
te WW time fWBtke had taken e^yiOO teas per week. Ee vefinad 
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to name the contractora, or to make kncwn the nature of bis contraef, 
but be told uSj with apparent delight^ that (he contract ended in a 
fortnight hence. But eur estimate has been attacked. The best 
answer to this ia the evidence of Mr. Thorntonj Ibe contractor^ who has 
already nndertnken the work. He bas been engaged in the works of 
most of the great railways in Englandj and he is perfectly satisfied with 
his bargain. But whiliit talking of estimate, I am reminded of the £oi 
disant cheap lines of Messrs. Birkenshaw and Leather* 1 cannot be 
supposed to entertain, any personal feeling towards either of those 
ge n tie men. Th ey wiU^ th erefor e, belie v e that an y t h i ng dJsparag i n g to 
them J that may fall from my lips, proceeds from the necessary per- 
formance of my duty. Kow, my Lords, I will venture to assert that 
any suggestion more disgraceful to the understanding of an engineer 
than these lines of Messrs. Birkenshaw and Leather, iras never laid 
before a committee in Parliament. 1 speak advisedly. I am not 
led away by the zeal of the advocate, nor am I sctking^ by bold 
assertion, to impose upon the committee. I will proceed to 
give my reasons, aod I am much mia taken If those reason* 
do not at the same time shew that Blr. Smyth ia not entitled 
to much credit on the score of disinterestedness, NoWj my 
Lords, it is in evidcnccj nay it h plain upon the map^ that either of the 
lines suggested by Mr. Smyth*s counsel will, for three miles, withm 
nine hundred yards of an existing line, run parallel with it* Ae I 
before saidj it is not the parallelism that we complain ofj but^ if I may 
flo speak J it is parallel proximity for three miles ; the whole district is 
to be shut up between two railways, only nine hundred yards dii^tant 
from each other, and, in some parts, not more than six hundred. 
Every field, every cottage, every dwelling, for three miles, is Co be 
excluded from the rest of the world, or at best to be allowed egress 
only at those points which may not interfere with the eonvenience of 
the railway. We know nothing of the property interfered with ; how 
many houses must be taken down ; how many obstacles must be 
remoFedj to mak& way for these precious schemes j but when we 
come to the qnestion of expense, what amount of money will com- 
pensate the land owners and occupiers of houses along those three 
miles, for the incalculable miscb[ef you would do them by your lines I 
What answer would my learned friends give to a landowner, or 
householder, before a jury, who claimed compensation for his land^ 
and damages on the score of severance. Talk about residential 
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damage! what is Mr. Smyth*s grievance^ compared with the injury 
you would inflict upon hundreds? To avoid coming "betwixt the 
wind and his nobility," we are asked to inflict an amount of damage, to 
pay for which would cost more than our entire line. Talk about pros* 
pect ! you would shut up your neighbours* doors. Do you complaiu 
that from your bed-room windows you see two specks of the railway ? 
Why, accomplish what you seek, and our world will be bounded by raiU 
ways. Am I not, my Lords, I ask you dispassionatel}', am I not justifitid 
in all that I have promised and said about these paper lines ? What 
would have been ihe extent of Mr. Hudson's virtuous indignation — what 
the ridicule and abuse of Mr. Stephenson and his retinue — if we had 
dared to ask Parliament to sanction such a shameful amount of 
mischief? I say, my Lords, in whatever light these projects are 
regarded, whether of skill, expediency, economy, or justice, they are 
odious, and, as I before observed, to avoid such evils would be more than 
justiticatory of our line, even though the expense of construction had 
been doubled. And whilst upon th^ topic of expense, let me direct 
your Lordships' attention to the Manchester and Leeds line; follow 
it in its windings through that continuous workshop of the Calitr 
Valley, every yard of land in that valley being in request ; mark wt41 
its tunnels, its bridges, its alxost countless stations, its towering 
warehouses at Manchester, and remember that it has lately expended 
half a million of money in forming a junction with the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, at Manchester. Now, if the reasoning on the 
other side be correct, namely, that the cost of construction and 
working a line, as it is great or small, must increase or diminish, in 
like proportion, the cost of travelling and carriage to the community, 
this must be to the traveller the most expensive line in the kingdom. 
My Lords, the reverse ^ the fact. It is one of the cheapest lines in 
existence, and upsets all the reasoning of our opponents. Allow me 
to give a^ piece of advice to Mr. Stephenson. Prejudice has ruined 
hundreds -as great men as Mr. Stephenson, and I will venture to 
predict that, unless he abandon his position on the subject of 
gradients, in a very few years he will be left far behind the age in 
which he lives. One of our Marys predicted that, when dead, the 
word Calais would be found written on her heart. If anything be 
found graven on Mr.* Stephenson's, it will be gradient. It seems to 
be his dream by night, and his stalking horse by day. How does the 
evidence of Mr. Locke consist with that given by him on another 
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oeeft^OQ T He has eoma htra to r«pre«ent a gradient of 1 tn 150 
as objectlotiablGj and yet I hoard that very man statOj before tfaft 
CommiUee of the Barnsky Junction, that a gradient of 1 in 96, for 
nine miies, was a good ivorking gradient. That line, be it 
rememhered, waa laid cut with a view to a very heavy mineral 
traffic. He is himself engineer of the LoQcashire and Carlisle 
Railway, on which there is a gradient of 1 in 75 for four mile&^of 
the Cakdooian, where there is a like gradient^-of ibe Sheffield and 
Manchester, with a gradient of 1 in 100 the to tire distance » 
Oh, again I say for the censorship of the press over en^^ueers 1 Have 
the Committee forgotten the manner in which Mr* Hudson gave hU 
e^ldence^ as to the different lines on which the worst gradients are 
found 1 To shew how profound he is in railway m»ittersj he first of 
all stated that gradieotSj euch as ours, were mere experiments ; that 
their praetieability had to bo tried. Whereas^ in truths the very first 
railway that was made — of cour$e I mean for public traffic^the 
Manchester and Liverpoolj has far worse gradients, and is as punctual 
In its journeys as it is possible for railway to be, I reminded him of 
many other lines with heavy gradients, T a^ked him as to their 
punctuality. Strange to relate ; this modern G rich ton — this Napoleon 
of the eteam-empire — knew nothing of the working of any of them. 
Is not, said I, the Manchester und Liverpool regular and punctual ! 
" I don*t know/* aaid he /^ but I kno w, some time ago, I wag on my return 
from a ^isJt to Lord de Grey, in Ireland — (* How morriJy we apples 
flwim!')^and I was two hours in coming from Liverpool to Man- 
chester," By what train did you oome, Mr. Hudson * Why, it turns 
out that the guest of the palace in Dublin travelled by a second clas» 
train, which is avowedly a slow train^ and stops about twenty timea 
between Liverpool and Manchester, One 5f tho noble Lords asked 
him as to the Birmiu;^ham and Glo'jcester Hue, on which I beJieve 
there is the worst gradient in existence. He sought to make it appear 
that it was irregular in its journeys, till he found out tha^that noble 
Lord sometimes travelled fay it, and then he confessed tliat he knew 
little or nothing about it. To enumerate the absurdities propounded 
by the witnesses on the ofJ:ier side, would ejihaust my strength, and 
your Lordtihips' patience. A few of them 1 will state. One gentle- 
man told us that tlio Birmingham and Gloucester was the worst 
railway in the world, but that oufi is worse than the Bn-minghana ojxd 
Gloucester. Another, that com will not go by roil, thongji we had 
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proTed tiuit we carry 240,000 qnarterB every year. Another, that no 
sane man would ev^ think of sending lune by rail, although it is in 
evidence that Mr. Ehideon sends thousands of tons every year. 
Another, that steep gradients must raise the cost of travelling and 
carriage, although, in the same breath, he stated that the very line on 
which he is stationed has the worst gradients of any under Mr. 
Hudson's control, and that the fares on it are lower than on any other 
line in E^land. Another came to tell us that the Kormanton Station 
is not crowded — ^that there is no delay there — and that, in point Of 
fact;, it would serve all the railways in the country. Why, if this foe 
So, did Mr. Hudson say any thing about delay in his prospectus, 
shewing the necessity of the line between Wakefield and Oakenshaw ? 
MThy are you compelled to keep pilot engines at the station ? Why 
have you adopted new regulations for the prevention of confusion, if 
no confusion existed ? Why are you now laying down new side rails, 
if you have such abundance of room ? The answers to theff inquiries 
'must justify Mr. Harris's anxiety to avoid Normanton, and confound 
those who would drag us into the chaos of that station. But, amongst 
the monstrosities propounded by King Hudson's subjects, let me do 
justice to Mr. Bidder. To him, subtraction and division have been 
addition and multiplication all his lifetime. The golden rule of Mr. 
Owen, in Scott^s novel of Rob Roy, ^ Liet A do to B as he would 
have B do to A, and the product will be mutual good,'' is worth mora 
than all the arithmetic in the world. Captain Laws, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Hawkdiaw, and many others, have proved that the entire 
locomotive cost of the line will be about j^3,500; and yet, this 
worthy has told us that our line, from Wakefield to Pontefract, will 
cost more, in locomotive power, by ^3,000, than Mr. ]£rkenshaw's. 
Well done. Bidder ! Never despair, Mr, Hudson ! Propound what 
you will ! Put up any lot to public gullibility ; you will always be 
sure of a Bidder. But, to my astonishment, this gentleman did admit 
that our gradient is a workable gpradient. But what is the purport of 
all this adverse evidence ? What its object ? Why are we called 
upon to surrender this important link in our chain ? Why should we 
be stopped at Normanton ? Why are the public to lose the immense 
advantage of unity of management ? Why, we are told, to avoid any 
interference with Mr. Smyth's estate and interests; and yet they 
would drive us close by Sir Edward Dodsworth's park, through his 
lodge, across his coach road* destroying his fish preserves, and 
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passing much nearer to his hoase^ than wo purpose, hy out line, to 
pass Mr. Smjtirs. AH this, in addition to the mischief resulLiQg frDin 
jiroximitj to an existing line, as I have bofope dosei'ibetl- Mj Lordsj 
I have CO u pied much of your time. I thank yoBj most &inccrelj, far 
the patience and attention with ivhieli you have listened to mj 
observations, I am sure^ my Lords, that you will not hastily 
disappoint the expectations, and estin;»uish the hopes of those, who 
have embarked in an undcrtakint^ of such magnitude and impoptance, 
as I believe this has been proved to be. At any rate, my Lords, I am 
supported in that belief by the H'isdom of the Board of Tradr, whose 
report may he ranked in the literature of our age, by men of 
undoubted science and high reputation, and by the unanimous 
4ecJaion of a Committee of the other House, after eighteen days' 
patient investigation. My Lords, look well at the retjuirements of the 
all-important district depicted on that map. The valleys of the Aire 
&nd the (jlildep — the great towns of Bradford, l^eds, and Wakefield — 
the manufacturing towns and villages throughout the west-riding of 
Torkahiro — the ajijri cultural district in the east— all are looking to the 
completion of this line, as perfecting one of the main arteries for the 
life-blood of the land. It promises food to all ; tt waits only your 
iKjrdships' sanction for the fulfilment of that promise* The manu- 
facturei", the miner j the farmer, the artisan, all are interested in out 
euccess ; all have petitiooed for your Lordships' sanction. Pass the 
preamble of this Bit!, my Lords, and I humbly, but confidently 
venture to predict, that the beneficial results of your decision will far 
outstrip the warmest anticipations — they shall reach from the broad 
hk&i of Americay to the wilds of Siberia ! 



W. AN1> J. HARGROVE, PRINTERS, PAVEMENT, YORK. 
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